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Shakespeare. 


4?e  (Rogaf  (Ulama^e  Obe. 

I. 

INTER   has   gone,— 

The    world    is   young   again  ! 
The  jocund   hours,    careering   in    the    train 
Of  this    imperial   day,    will    travel   on 
To   hope   and  joy's   fulfilment   in   the    Land. 
And  hark !   the  cannon, — hark  !    the  cannon's  roar, 
As   loud   as   waves    that   lash   the   rocky   strand 
When   storm-delights   are   near, 
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And   when    the   winds,    exultant   evermore. 
Unfurl    the   glorious    flag    that   we   revere ! 

II. 

Ring   out    the   Joy- Bells   on    the    quickening   air, 

And  let   allegiance   wait   on   ecstacy  ! 

The  world's   in   tune,    to-day,    with    our   desire, 

And  mirth    and    music    make   the   morning    fair. 

And  isle   responds    to   isle,    and    sea   to   sea, 
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And    all   our   thoughts   aspire 

To   one   majestic   theme,    and   one   acclaim, 

In    Love's   transcendent    name 

That   has    for  wreath   a   flame, 

And    is   the   rapt   controller   of  the   lyre. 

III. 

It   is   a   day   of  days, — 

A   day   to   boast   of  in    futurity 
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When    kings   unborn,    and   nations    yet   to   be 

Will    read   the   record   of  the    Land's    renown 

And   all   the   pomp    and   splendour   of  the    Crown. 

A   day   of  days, — 

A   day   to   sing   of  and   to   mark  for   praise 

In    his   ancestral    name    for   whom   the    bays 

Are   bound   with   orange- flowers ; 
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A   day   of  days, 

A    day    in   which   are   merged   the   linked   powers 

Of  love   and   valour   in    the   sunlit   ways, — 

The   lovely   linked   powers 

Of  grace   and   honour,    formed   for   unison, 

And   for   the   fulness   of  a    Nation's   pride  : — 

High-seated   York  and   his   elected    Bride 

Who  wears  through  all  the  year  the  name  of  Spring, 
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A    May-Day   name   beloved   by  queen   and   king 
As   earth    herself  is   worshipped    by   the    sun  ! 

IV. 

Love  !     Love  !     Love  ! 

The   winds   are   wild   with    love, 

The   winds   and    waves   of  all    the   seas   are    mad 

With    hope    that   maketh   glad, 

And   fires   the   blood   with   frenzies   undefined 
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That   flash   from   mind   to   mind, 

And   thrill   the  soul   that   else   were  dark   and   sad. 

V. 

Ring   out    ring   out,    ye   chimes ! 

That  with   the   lilt   of  rhymes, 

And  with   the   madness   of  metallic   mirth, 

Do   seem   to   wake   the   earth 

To   new   achievements  of  old   prophecy ; 
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Ring   out,    ring   out,    your   triumph    to   the   sky, 

And   tell   again   the   truth-abiding   tale 

Of  man   and  maid   affianced   in   the   sight 

Of  God   Eternal,    whom   the    Fates   obey ! 

Ring    out   from    hill    to   dale, 

From  town  to  town,  from  street  to  furthest  street, 

That   all   who   meet  and   greet 

May   hear  the   Joy-Bells   in   the   wind's   caress, 
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And    Love's    instalment    in   the   roar   of  guns. 
Aye!    ring   your   changes   all    the   live-long   day, 
Till   day    be   merged   in   mellowness   of  night, 
And   night   look   down   with   orbs   of  blessedness 
On   these  enravished,    these   new-wedded   ones! 

VI. 

There's   not   a   flower   alive,    and   not  a   bird, 
And   not  a  woodland   thine. 
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And    not   a   wandering   brook   that   is   not  stirred 
With   some   solution    of  sweet   euphony, 
As   if  the    key-note   of  the   golden   spring 
Were   tossed   from   choirs   above, 
And   tuned   to   concert-pitch    to   rhyme   with    love ! 
The    very    fields,   a-shimmering   all    the   morn, 
Are   proud   to   wave   their   poppies   in   the   corn 
As   if  they,    too,    had  banners   and   were   free. 
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The  lark,    alert   in    Heaven,   is   loud  with   song, 
And   trills   of  summer's  prime, 
And   pairing-days    in    England's   fair   domain, 
And    trysting-hours,    gone   by,    that   come   again, 
And   love's   delight   that   knows    not   any   wrong : 
So   sweet   it   is   to   dream   of  sorrows   slain ! 
And   how   the   breezes,  wandering  o'er   the   thyme. 
Do   seem    to   rhapsodise 
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On   faith   that   lives,   and   hope   that   never   dies, — 

As   if  the   fields   were   richer  for  the   ode 

Of  their  true   singer  on   his   sunward    roaa, 

And  soon  would  tempt  him  back  from  out  the  blue; 

The  cowslips  huddle   close,    as   gossips   do, 

Who   talk   of  bridal    hours,    and   wedding-gear, 

Whereof  the   thoughts   entrance 

The  souls  of  men  and  maids  throughout  the   year ; 
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The  trees  are  touched  with  sense  of  some  romance 

And   every   flow'ret   has   a   look   of  cheer 

Whereof  the   birds   take   heed  ; 

And   Hke   a   moving   army   on    the   mead 

The  miles   of  grass   are  all   astir  with   life, 

A   million   blades   uplifted   in   the   sun, 

As   if  for  battles   won 

In   some   delicious   daintiness   of  strife  ! 
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And   so   in    towns   and  cities,    far   and   near, 
The    flowers   of  joy,    the   posies   of  delight 
Are    worn   as   trophies,   and,   with   Httle    sighs, 
Looked   at   by  lovers   when   they   guess   aright 
The    reasons   of  the   redness   of  the    rose, 
And   why   the    lily   trembles,    and    is   white ; 
And   why    the   breeze   is   welcome,  when    it   blows 
A    word    of  wonder   from    a    fairy   shore 
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Where    Love   is   blind   no   more, 

But   sees   all    things,    and   truly,    with   glad   eyes ! 

VII. 

And  now  as  rings  and  swings  the  wedding-chime, — 
The   chime   we   love   to   name, — 
The  wind  will  bear  the  news,  from  clime  to  clime, 
Of  this   great   day,   pre-ordered   from   Above 
To  consecrate   the   fame 
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Of  England's  sea  that  girds  us  round  and  round, — 

The   sun-surveying  sea    that,    with   acclaim, 

Salutes    the    Land    we    love, 

And   evermore,   with   more   and   more    rebound, 

And    mirth-commingled   sound, 

Re-echoes   with   a   thunder  note   sublime 

The   teachings  and   the   triumphs  of  the  time ! 
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VIII. 

And  lo  !  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  where  they  come, 

Their   faces   flushed   with  joy,    and   love-alit, 
Looked   at   right   proudly,   and   revered   of  all, 
As,   far   and   wide,    the   clarion   and  the   drum. 
With    notes   that    inter- knit, 
Announce   the   princely   pageant,   and    the   call 
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Of  eager   thousands, — aye  !    the    People's   shout 
Which   proves   that   true   allegiance    is    not   dumb, 
But   Argus-eyed   and   voiced   like   the   sea, 
When    all    its   waves    are   out, 
And  when    the   wind,    that   knows   itself  so    free, 
Has   put   to   sudden   and    contemptuous    rout 
The   mists   that   late   were   gathered   on   the   lea. 
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IX. 

Oh,    never   yet   was   month   in   all   the  girth, 
And   all    the   gladness    of  the   teeming   earth, 
A    daintier   one   to   note   than   this   of  ours, 
And   never   yet   were   spring-begotten    flowers 
Of   more   entranced    repute 

Than   these   that   speak   in   odours,    all   day   long 
Of  Love's   enravishment,— 
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As   if  the  lily's   langour  were   a   song 
Out-breathed    from   pure   snows, — 
As   if  the  gamut   of  the   quivering  lute 
Were   intermixed  with   intermittent  scent, 
And   had   the   fragrance   of  the   English   rose ! 

Ring   out,    ring   out,   ye   silver-sounding   bells, 
Ye  joy-abounding  bells, 
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That   have   the   lilt   of  larks,   and  are   to-day 
As   sweet   to   hear  as   words   that   wake   In   May 
The   rapt   enthralment   of  remembered  joys ! 
Ye   seem   to   soar   in   symphonies   of  prayer, 
As   ye   were   borne   on   wings   of  tender  poise 
To   rouse   the   realm   from   Sorrow's   dark   embrace, 
And  therewithal, — as   fits   a   theme  so  fair, — 
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To   bring   the    Past   and    Future   face   to   face 

In    this   our   Hving    Present   by   the   grace 

Of  most    High   God! — A    joy   about   ye    cHngs 

As   ye   were   mixed   with    mirth   of  marriage-rings, 

And   wrought   upon   by   fervour   of  new   praise 

Of  him   to   whom   we   raise 

Our   paean-shouts   of  honour   in    Love's   name, — 

The   Captain   of  the   comrades   of  the   flag, 
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A   captain   of  such   fame 

As   should   be   talked  of  on   the   loftiest   crag 

Of  proud   and   prompt   ambition,    as   of  yore ! 

There's  no   young  heart   that's  English  to  the  core 

But  loves   him   well   and   beats   for  joy   of  him  ; 

And   tender  eyes   grow  dim 

As   men   rehearse  the   dangers   he   has  passed 

When,   on   the   tearing,   on  the   shuddering  blast. 
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He   has   fulfilled   a   duty,    not   set   down, 

But  done   for  pride   of  Country   and   of  Crown. 

He    has   the   glance   that   all    true    sailors   know; 

The  look  of  blue-eyed   seamen   who,    on   shore, 

Do    talk   of  death   and    danger   and   the   roar 

Of  rampant   waves, — the  wreckers    of  the   foe ! 

He   has    that   earnest   look  ; 

The   look   of  one  who  cannot   hate,   or  lie. 
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Albeit   to   gain   thereby 

Uncounted   realms   in   regions   boasted   of 

By  clamorous  winds  in  many  a  shore-ward  nook,— - 

A  far-off,   fearless   look. 

As   of  a  man   at   peace   with   all   the   world, 

Who   yet,   full   soon,   with    England's   flag  unfurled. 

Would   scale   the   heights   of  Duty ! 

His  be  the  meed  and  his   the  prize  of   beauty, 
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And   evermore   his   name   be    named   aloud 

As   one   of  whom  the   seas   and   lands  are   proud ! 

XI. 

It   is   the   type  of  May  that   here   to-day 

With   lustrous   eyes   and   lips  that   seem   to  say 
"God   keep   the   Kingdom   safe!" — it  is  the  May, 
The  gemmed,  the  joyous  May  that  on  him  smiles, — 
The   Loved   One   of  the   Isles 
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Whose   fame   shall   none   dispute   or   disavow 

As,    with   her  radiant,    diamond-wreathed   brow, 

She   bends   from   left   to   right, 

And   right  to   left,   with   love-assenting   eyes, 

In   this   cortege   of  wonder  and   delight. 

While   shouts   on   shouts   arise 

To  greet   the  spouse   of  England's   future   king; 
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The   sight   of  her   is   sweeter   than    the   sight 

Of  hawthorn-buds   that  make   the   meadows   bright 

And   fringe   the   frondal   garments   of  the   year ; 

And   now  July   is   here 

We  know   'twas   Heaven   that  brought   us  back  the 

Spring 
To   make   us   glad    to-day  ;  ^ 

And   while   the   amorous    bells   about   us   ring, 
We  dream  of  flowers  that  grow  for  us  in   May,  — 
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The   mignonette   that  loves   a  lonely   spot, 

The   jasmine   pale,    the   blue   forget-me-not 

That   looks   with   little   eyes   all   down   the   lanes 

To   watch   for   happy  swains  ; 

And   daisies,  with   the   wimples   they   have   on, 

That  drink   the   dews   and   drowsiness   of  dawn ; 

And   that   fair   flower   of  youth. 

The  rose  of  York, — the  white  rose  of  the  hedge, — 
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That   was  a   soldier's   pledge, 

And   is,   to-day,    a   sailor's,    as   we    know, 

With   petals   like   the   snow, — 

The   spotless   symbol   of   a   Prince's   truth. 

XII. 

O   month   of  May   that   hast   the   shape   of  one 

That  loves  the  Land,  and  is  the  Land's  delight, — 
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O    May    belov'd   of  all    beneath    the    sun 

Who   love   true-love   to-day, 

The   flower  and   dower   of   May, 

Of  our   sweet    English    May, — 

O   month,    proclaimed   In   thy   primeval    right 

As   month   of  months    for   ever ! — Thou   art   hers. 

And   she    is    thine,  thy   sister,    thy   sweet    friend. 

In   whom   thy   favours   blend, 
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As   dawn   with   day,   as   June   with   bright  July, 

With   which   the   sun   unceasingly   confers, 

To   gild    these   pomps   of  ours   that   shall    not   die, 

Though   Summer's   self  must  end ! 

And    now   the   nation   vaunts   her   as   its   own, 

The   sun   looks   down,    far-seeing,   and    elate, 

From  out  the   azure   silence   of  his   tent, — 

A   king   of  glory   on   a  golden   throne 
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Who   knows   the   lords   of  earth   in   their   estate, 

And    this  young    Sailor    Prince,  of  high   descent, 

Acclaimed   alike   by   land,    and   on    the   sea, 

Where   Freedom's   fight  was   fought, — 

The   son   of  England's   king  that   is   to   be, 

Of  whom   'tis    said,  and   wisely,   that   in   thought. 

In  thought  and  word  and  deed,  for  life  and   death, 
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He  loves  the  Land  that  quickened  him  with  breath, 

And,   with   the    Land,    this  scion   of  his    House 

For   whom   the   Summer   brings, 

In    this   great   day's    carouse, 

A    wreath   of  beauteous   and   enduring    fame 

That   sanctifies   and   sweetens   the  good  name 

Of   Her   we   bow   to   as   God's    Deputy! 
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XIII. 
Ruler   of   Heaven,    that   with   a   lightning-flash 
Dost   eye   the  welkin,    and,    from   star   to   star, 
Dost   count   the   myriads   of  mortality, 
And   art   for   ever,    as    Thine   angels   are, 
Unseen    of  men   this   side   the  sunset- bar, 
And   hast   Thy   footfall   on    the   tidal   sea 
In  hours  of  calm,  and   when   the   tempests  clash,- 
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O    Thou    that   art    unfailing   in    Thy   might, 

And   hast,   by   day   and    night, 

A   Father's    love,    unfaltering   to   the   end, 

For   all   who   sky-ward  tend, 

And   evermore   art   prompt    in    Thy   decrees, — 

Look   down    on    us,   Thy   people,   and   on    these, 

The   children   of  the   Children    of  the   Throne, 

F'or   whom    the   bells    intone 
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The   loudest,    proudest,   most   ecstatic   notes 

That   e'er  from   molten   throats 

Have  flung  entrancement  on  the  fields  and  bowers, 

And   towns   and   topmost   towers, 

Of  this   our   land   of  love   and  enterprise ! 

O   Thou   that  hast   Thy   sanctum   in   the  skies 

Beyond   the  spaces   where   the   planets   meet, 

And  watchest   all   Thy  creatures  from   above, 
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For   countless   ceons    that   to    Thee   are    hours, 
Or   minutes   merely,   or   a   pulse's   beat 
Betwixt   the    yea   and    nay   of  acted    thought. — 
O    Thou    that  in    the   fulness   of  fair  love 
Dost   make    from   out  the    nothinfrness   of  noug^ht 
The   surging   millions   of  mortality. 
And   hast   the    thunder   for   Thine   ancient   voice, 
And   for   Thy   silence,   death, — 
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And   for   the    flux    and    influx   of  Thy   breath 

The    rush   and   roll    of  ages   that   rejoice, — 

Bless    Thou,    this   day,    the   realm,   as    in   the   past ; 

Bless   and   defend   our    Kingdom  of  the    Sea, 

That   all    who    turn    to    Thee 

May  find    their   solace   here,    from    first   to   last, 

And   rout   the   foes   of  Freedom   and   of  Right, 
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Who  launch,    m    our   despite, 

The    lie   that's    merged    in    mockery   of  all   good. 

Disperse  them,    Mighty    God,  with   all    their  brood, 

And   make   them    fall, — as   fall    in    hurricanes 

The   doomed,    unbending   trees, — 

That,    in  the   years   to  come,   none  such  may  sound 

Their    traitorous    tocsin-bell    on    English   ground, 

Whereon,   to-day,   are   heard    the   lilting   strains 
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Of  glory's  interlude, 

With    Love's   full   chorus   on   the   summer    breeze ! 

XIV. 

O    Maker   of  the   margins   of  the   deep 

On   which   are  traced   the   tracings   of  the   shocks 

Of  time  and   tide   and  tempest   and   old   age 

In   warm   and   wintry   climes, 

Where  fears  abide,   and  where  the  whirlwinds  keep 
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Their   ghostly    revels    in    the  caves   and   rocks, 
And   where   the   winds   assuage 
Their  mid-day   thirst   at   some   fierce   equinox, — 
O    thou    unwavering   God,    that   many  times 
Hast  joyed   in    Thy   creation,    and    art  just, 
And    boundless    in    Thy   mercy,    and   Thy  trust. 
And   art   the   splendid   wearer   of  the   robes 
Of  day   and   night,   and    on    the   rolling   globes 
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Hast   set   Thy   mark,    and   art   Omnipotent, — 

O   thou   dread    Lord   that   with   a   breathed  word 

Can'st  make  and  unmake  mountains  and  the  meres 

Of  twice   ten   thousand    years, 

When    the   great   depths    are   stirred, — 

And   hast   the   summers   and    the  verdant  springs 

For  Thine  unfolding,   and,   when   clouds   are  rent, 

The  whirl  and  swirl  of  winds  that  plough  the  waves, 
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Where   poor   Remembrance   craves 

The  right   to   weep    for   wonder   of  dead    things ; 

O    Thou    that   makest   morning   out   of  night, 

And    darkness   out   of  hght, 

And   safety   out   of  hopes   untimely   wrecked, 

And   hast   for   smile   the   silence   of  the   dawn, 

And  for  Thy  words  the  week-days  that  are  seven, 

Look  down   on   these,  Thy  children,  Thine   Elect, 
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Who   wear  the   rose   of  rapture  rained   upon 
By   dews   of  dearest    Heaven ! 

XV. 

Ring   out,    ring   out,    ye    love-abiding    bells ! 

Ye   proudly-pealing   bells ! 

And   east   and   west   and    north   and   south   alway, 
As    fits   the   fame   of  this  fair   marriage-day, 
Make   all   your  meanings   clear, 
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And  therewithal  the  faith  that  in  us  dwells, 
That  evermore,  from  year  to  ripening  year, 
At    Love   and    Honour's   call, 

The   Bride  and   Bridegroom   of  this   hallowed  time. 
Who   hear   the   tuneful    tossings    of  the   chime, 
May   be   a   life-long   lustre    for   us   all. 
Ring   out,   ring   out,   ye   golden-toned    bells, 
Ye   wildly  wakened    bells, 
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Across   the   moors,    across    the   dales    and    hills 

Where   blow   the  winds,    where   grow   the   daffodils, 

And  where   the   ways   are    strewn 

With   incense-leaves   of  langour   and   delight 

From   out  the  lap   of  summer-scented   June, 

Who   back   to   earth   did   swoon 

To   leave   July   the   wished-for  marriage-rite. 
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Oh !    ring,    ye   bells,    divinely,   as   beseems 

A    day   of  sweetest   dreams, 

Which,    by   and  by,   the   stars    will   sparkle   to, 

A-glittering   through    and    through. 

From    out    the   welkin's    warm   and  dizzy   height ! 

Ring   out,    ring   out,    and    rend    the   air   with    notes 

That  meet   and   mix,    and   part   and    re-unite, 

As.    with   melodious   throats, 
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Ye   chlmingly,    from   hour   to   hour,    proclaim 
The   rights   of  these,    the   Chosen   of  our    Land, 
Whom   God,   to-day,   has  joined   hand   in   hand 
For    Love,   for   Glory,    and   for   England's   fame ! 


Cloih,  squayc  i6ino.,  25.  bd.  net. 
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"Mr.  Eric  Mackay  has  had  for  writing  his  '  Song  of  the 
Flag,'  the  great  advantage  of  that  passionate  excitement  which 
is  evoked  by  poHtical  conflicts.  ...  If  Mr.  Mackay  had 
offered  mere  reasoning  he  would  have  been  writing  a  polemical 
essay  instead  of  an  Ode,  which  would,  artistically,  have  been  a 
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mistake.  He  has  done  more  wisely  to  appeal  to  the  affection 
for  our  national  flag,  and  by  this  means  stirs  his  readers, — 
whether  consenting  or  not  consenting  to  the  views  of  the 
political  party  he  follows — into  a  pleasurable  warmth  for  which 
they  will  thank  him." — The  Athenaum,  May  12th,  1893. 

"  Mr.  Eric  Mackay's  lyric  '  The  Song  of  the  Flag,'  is  the 
flag-poem  of  the  future." — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  June  2nd,  1893. 

"  The  '  Song  of  the  Flag,'  by  Mr.  Eric  Mackay,  is  a  spirited 
poetic  contribution  to  the  anthology  of  patriotic  lays." — Evening 
News,  May  5th,  1893. 

"  The  remembrance  is  still  fresh  in  many  niipds  of  the 
author's  fascinating  and  beautiful  '  Love  Letters  of  a  Violinist.' 
From  those  tender  and  imaginative  strains  it  is  a  great  step 
to  a  '  national  ode.'  But,  as  Browning  says,  •  men  must  keep 
moving,'  and  this  spirited  ♦  Song  of  the  Flag '  rings  with  manly 
force  and  patriotism.  Eric  Mackay  always  showed  himself  a 
vigorous  master  of  rhythm  and  metre,  and  also  a  sweet  and 


musical  singer,  with  a  fine  and  refined  imagination.  He  is 
singularly  free  from  the  two  crying  faults  of  much  modern  verse 
— that  is  to  say,  he  is  never  commonplace  and  never  impure. 
Deep  thought  and  impassioned  nature  he  has  ;  he  soars  high  in 
the  latter  ;  and  what  he  writes  will  lift  up  and  not  drag  down 
the  minds  of  his  readers.  I  hope  he  may  soon  give  us  some 
more  of  his  witching  measures.  The  '  Song  of  the  Flag '  would 
lend  itself  very  perfectly  to  recitation,  but  is  worthy,  at  the  same 
time,  of  study  for  its  own  sake." — Manchester  Courier,  May  27th, 
1893. 

"  Eric  Mackay  has  chosen    a   fine   subject    for    his   muse. 

.     The  '  Song  of  the  Flag '  is  the  subject  alluded  to,  and 

is  taken  up  in  a  dashing  style   that,    to   some   extent,  defies 

criticism.     See  how  boldly  he  starts  in  the  first  sUnza.."— The 

Minstrel,  June  ist,  1893. 

"  Mr.  Eric  Mackay's  '  Song  of  the  Flag'  is  undoubtedly  a 
spirited  bit  of  work— full  of  enthusiasm  and  effective  rhetoric. 
It  is  also  quite  in  the  right  tone."— TAe  Globe,  April  28th,  1893. 


"  Mr.  Eric  Mackay's  '  Song  of  the  Flag  '  is  a  rhapsody  of 
England's  glory.  It  at  cnce  rises  high,  and  maintains  a  lofty 
level.  .  .  .  The  verse  is  always  finely  cut,  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole,  no  less  than  tha*"  of  the  individual  lines  and  stanzas, 
is  always  rounded  and  harmonious." — The  Scotsman,  May  ist, 
1893. 

•'  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency, — among  certain  people, 
— to  carp  at  the  flag  of  thei  r  country.  Mr.  Eric  Mackay  is  not 
of  this  baser  sort ;  he  is  cc^ntent  to  sing  the  glories  of  the  flag 
of  England,  and  has  foundi  the  subject  a  most  inspiring  one. 
His  '  Song  of  the  Flag  '  (^  omes  as  a  relief  in  the  midst  of  a 
heap  of  little  volumes  of  ]*rerse,  all  equally  well  got  up  and 
equally  dainty  to  handle,  |out  differing  sadly  in  the  quality  of 
their  contents.  For  Mr.  M.ackay  has  written  a  fine  poem,  and 
has  handled  a  difficult  an^i  irregular  metre  with  much  skill. 
.  .  .  He  has  evidently  skudied  the  Elizabethan  poets,  whose 
rhythmic  swing  he  has  in  sol  me  measure  caught.  .  .  .  There 
is  plenty  of  dash  and  spirit  lin  the  poem,  but  the  verse  is  never 
rugged,     Mr.  Eric  Mackay  i^ias  been  called  a  '  metrical  artist,' 


and,  though  the  phrase  is  a  vile  one,  it  sufficiently  expresses  the 
skill  with  which  he  manages  a  form  of  verse  that  has  proved 
a  stumbling  block  to  poets  of  older  growth." — The  Graphic, 
June  17th,  1893. 
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